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GLEANINGS 


REVOLUTION AND DEMOCRACY 
Raymond B. Bragg 
from a recent sermon 


Revolution is no social accident. It is 
deeply rocted in social causes. That is a 
primary fact to be recognized—revolution 
springs from causes and is not drawn in its 
early stages by a social objective. In a 
healthy state of society no one fears revo- 
lution. Only when large numbers of people 
begin to feel that their legitimate aspira- 
tions are frustrated are revolutions pos- 
sible. That the current state of society 
contributes to such mass sentiment is 
obvious. But there is no permanent solu- 
tion in bludgeoning the mass of men into 
silence. The causes of their difficulty will 
remain and expand until their very degra- 
dation will rot the foundations of the so- 
ciety in which they are compelled to live. 
The fear of revolution can be removed 
only to the extent that men are permitted 
a degree of opportunity commensurate 
with security. We live in a world which 
condones abuses but detests innovations. 
Whether this tendency to social stagnation 
can be overcome may be a question of 
debate for some; in the realm of politics 
and economics it is necessary that it be 
overcome or countless of our fellows will 
go down to futile and needless oblivion. 
And a serious beginning in the remoulding 
of social life cannot be made until we ac- 
cept the current crises as something more 
than an “unpleasant interlude.” 

T have linked this state of social agitation 
in our own country with a discussion of 
Russia because there is a corresponding 
link in the popular mind. A _ recent 
speaker in this city maintained that the 
strikes of last summer in the United States 
were waged in connivance with Russian 
Communists. There was no evidence to 
sustain the charge, but it was made. 
Americans like others refuse to accept the 
responsibility for their own social ills. 
It is always much easier to place responsi- 
bility on other shoulders and escape. 
Unfortunately the avenue of escape is not 
to be found so easily. In the early days of 
the depression confident politicians as- 
cribed the cause to Europe, but the prob- 
lem remained. Let us make up our minds 
that there is no easy movement out of 
our present problem. Change of basic 
nature is inevitable. Unless I fail com- 
pletely, however, to understand what is 
happening in America, I believe that our 
changes will not be dictated by the Com- 
munist Party. In so far as that group is 
bound by the Russian precedent it will 
have little to do with any changes that take 
place here. For some of us the dogma that 
democracy is a method to deceive the 
rank and file of mankind is untenable, 
even though we realize existing inade- 


quacies. We cherish too much some of the 
privileges that liberalism has given us. 
Freedom of utterance, press, and assembly 
to the extent that we know them, are good, 
and we shall struggle to extend them 
rather than enter into a conspiracy to 
crush them. We shall do what we can, 
too, to see that change of fundamental 
character is brought about without our 
people being intimidated by the noisy 
cohorts of William Randolph Hearst. 
With Lord Erskine we will remember that 
“Tnjustice is the only agitator.” 

In our present confusion the details of 
the future are not easily discerned. But 
we can see enough of the outline to enlist 
our emotions and minds in the task of re- 
construction. Of this much we are sure, 
that society must be cooperative and not 
individualistically competitive, that cul- 
ture shall be for the great masses of men, 
and not the privilege of the few, that these 
achievements call for a recasting of much 
that we have known and the abandonment 
of much that we have outgrown. 


CONFESSIO FIDEI 
Dilworth Lupton 
in The Cleveland Unitarian 


I believe in the importance and power 
of belief. To say that it does not matter 
what one believes is like saying it does not 
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important than quantity. 


matter whether one is sane or insang| 
To a considerable extent we are what o Hy 
beliefs make us. i) 

I believe that quality is infinitely mom} 
We are i | 
pressed and oppressed by material bigness} 


We stand awestruck at the vastness d a 


starry galaxies and prate of our own insig 


nificance. We forget that we are of fine 
stuff than the stars. | 


I believe that spirit transcends mattey 
You and I are aware directly of our owl 
ezos and only indirectly of our bodies and 
the material universe. Ideas and ideal 
are as powerful as electricity and gravil 
tation. 


I believe that you and I have capacitie 
for value-discrimination of which we littld 
dream. It is our power to become mora 
aware of the beauty that surrounds us; and 
of the moral beauty that lies latent within 
us and speaks to us of God. Any method 
through which we seek to quicken thi 
value-discrimination is prayer. | 


I believe in the naturalness and inevi4 
tability of religion. Religion is man’d 
desire to establish’ harmonious relation+ 
ships with himself, with others, with tha 


universe, with God. This yearning is bug 


a spark in primitive races; 


it is a living}! 
. . q 
flame in a man like Jesus. 


I believe in the healing power of religion} 
We are both matter and spirit. We must 
obey hygienic laws and seek help fron 
medicine and surgery when the need arises. 
But, if we are to have the maximum of 
spiritual and physical health, we must also 
harmonize our inner spiritual beings. This} 
is the function of religion. 

I believe in the Past, the Future and i | 
the Eternal Now. The Past gives us al 
heritage of incalculable value—art, moral | 
ity and religion. 
than the Past, for our race is still in swad-} 
dling clothes. The Past itself is dead, 
the Future is unborn. Within the Presen 
moment lies destiny. 


I believe in the church—this and alll 


other churches which forward eternalll] 


human values, which exalt moral beauty, 
which seek to bring harmony and healing# 
power to the individual and to society; 


- and to make men friends of God, and co-}}/ 


creators with him. 
* * 


FRIENDSHIP 
Dinah Maria Mulock Craik 
from The News Letter of the U. M. U. 


Oh, the comfort—the inexpressible 
Comfort of feeling safe with a person, 
Having neither to weigh thoughts, 
Nor measure words—but pouring them 
All right out—just as they are— 
Chaff and grain together— 

Certain that a faithful hand will 
Take and sift them— 

Keep what is worth keeping— 

And with the breath of kindness 
Blow the rest away. 


The Future is vasterif} 
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Social and Other Gospels 


Charles Graves 


iS) KOPLE today are talking very much about a 

Ks social gospel, social justice, social welfare, 
Ai social service. All sorts of groups are being 
organized around these various titles, and 
Wwe are expected to understand that this activity rep- 
resents a new type of religion, an advanced outlock on 
life, a worthier purpose motivating human conduct. 
Fervent and authoritative prophets of these move- 
ments often publicly notify the churches that if they 
do not discard their theological gospels and commit 
themselves to the preaching of the Social Gospel they 
are doomed to destruction. 

Now I do not wish to be interpreted as speaking 
in a spirit of antagonism toward a social gospel. I 
am so far from opposing any plan which aims at human 
betterment, however crazy it may actually be, that I 
welcome each new effort, assured in my own mind 
that the more people there are who engage in trying 
out new devices, or such as seem to them new, the 
greater the hope of progress. This is not a one-idea 
world; life is not to be compassed by a single scheme; 
the truth is never wholly expressed in one creed. If 
we are confused by the very number of reform efforts 
and social plans, it is distinctly hopeful that there 
should be so many. We might well despair if there 
were only one leader, only one political party, only 
one church, only one method of delivering ourselves 
from our troubles. Life is infinitely complex. There 
is always more truth and worth outside of any scheme 
of things than is embodied in it. Set up a perfect 
system of business today and tomorrow you will pick 
a thousand flaws in it, because we never succeed in 
seeing more than a small portion of the great whole. 
There is more hope in a multiplicity of reforms and 
reeds and religions and parties than in a single one. 
A one-church religion is a narrow religion, and a one- 
man country is not a hopeful place. 

When people talk about a ‘‘social gospel” they 
wish it to be understood that it is different from what 
is usually spoken of as the Gospel; that it stands for 
and has in it something not to be found elsewhere, 
something that will satisfactorily meet the needs and 
solve the difficulties of life. 

I have tried to discover in what regard a social 
gospel does differ from any other. I have listened, 
sympathetically I hope, to the sanest of those who 
fervently preach it. I have read their books, and 
gone carefully through such hymn books as have been 
compiled in which it is claimed a social gospel as dis- 
tinguished from a theological gospel is embodied. 
There are two or three points which are stressed a good 
deal. One is that a social gospel is interested solely in 


the welfare of man in this world, whereas a theological 
gospel] concerns itself primarily with the welfare of 
man in some other world. I suppose it would be fair 
to say that a social gospel professes, at least, to con- 
cern itself with improving the conditions of life here, 
whereas a theological gospel tries to get people’s at- 
tention from the activities and conditions of life on 
earth and center it on the glories to be obtained in the 
world to come. But I think any careful examination 
of what the churches are doing will show that they 
have very considerable concern about human life and 
this world’s affairs. Exclusive concern for human 
betterment here and now cannot be claimed by any 
social gospel. And even if it could, the question would 
naturally arise: does it meet the demands of the day 
with perfect wisdom and plans which are satisfactory 
to all? However, it would not be fair to expect any 
religion or gospel or church or party to have attained 
perfect wisdom. 

Then, I gather that the word “social” is used 
more particularly in contrast with “‘individual.’”’ That 
means, I take it, that a social gospel concerns itself 
with every man equally, includes the whole of life’s 
affairs, refuses to think of anything in life in terms of 
the individual but solely in terms of the community; 
the community being regarded as more important than 
any individual and the welfare of all the people taken 
together more to be considered than the welfare of 
this person and that taken separately. This, however, 
is not a new point of view; it introduces no principles 
that man has not previously thought of and tried out. 
If you are familiar with the Old Testament you will 
recall that the prophets represent Jehovah as con- 
cerning himself not with single Hebrews, a David or a 
Moses or an Isaiah, but with the whole of Israel; 
Jehovah punishes the whole people, he rewards the 
whole people. 

I wish to suggest here that the current talk about 
the rugged and ruthless individualism of previous 
generations is very misleading. It seems to me to be 
really a delusion. As yet man has never been able in 
this world to live life purely as an individual—a 
thousand things have prevented him from doing so. 
Ten thousand things conspire to prevent him today. 
The persons who have come nearest to being rugged 
individualists have been the absolute monarchs, the 
ezars, the dictators. The individualist today is the 
man who has and exercises power to make all others 
eonfoim to his will and fit themselves into his plans. 
The men who impose their political and economic 
plans upon the people are the only individualists 
there are. So the idea that somewhere behind us all 
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men practiced the principles of rugged individualism 
is either a delusion or a deception. 

It may be true that some, if not all, of the worst 
evils which have cursed the world have flowed from a 
rampant individualism—but that individualism has 
been confined to a person here and there or to some 
small group that had the power to put a country, a 
community, or an industry in subjection to them. 
The most menacing type of individualism is that 
which compels complete subjection to another’s will 
in the name of the public welfare. The most harmful 
type of individualist is the man who says, “I know 
what is good for the people better than they do them- 
selves.’’ He covers himself with a garment of social 
justice, of social welfare, of the public good. We are 
all so easily misled by labels. 

From the start all the great religions have been 
distinctly social movements. No religion of impor- 
tance was ever conceived of as designed to benefit 
some individual. One of the most outstanding facts 
in them all is that they aim to serve all the people 
equally well. We may think the service rendered 
pretty poor and of little actual worth, but every per- 
son within the circle of a religion is an equal bene- 
ficiary. I am not forgetting the criticism that religions 
are dominated and corrupted by priest-craft, just as 
politics are dominated by politicians and with the 
same shameful and hurtful results. I know that or- 
ganized religion, like organized politics and organized 
social service, has, when falicn into the hands of a few 
rampant individualists, become an instrument of op- 
pression and corruption. But that does not alter the 
fact that the founders of religion, those who wrote 
their scriptures and preached their gospels, had a very 
genuine desire to set up institutions and customs and 
creeds that would be of benefit to all the people with- 
out restriction. As I have already pointed out, there 
is running through the Old Testament a definite re- 
gard for the interests of Israel as a whole. In the re- 
ligions of Rome and Greece the sacrifices and cere- 
monies were for the benefit of the whole people, the 
whole empire. And certainly the same can be said 
for Confucianism and Mohammedanism: not a single 
person is kept from the benefits supposed to flow. from 
proper worship; every person at any moment for any 
purpose may approach the shrines, say the prayers 
and perform the ceremonies. 

Not Jess is this true of the Christian religion. I 
know what criticisms are made and how justly, but 
the benefits of faith and worship were open to all on 
equal terms. It was as social in its purpose as any- 
thing could be. It served the welfare of all. To what 
extent it succeeded or failed in its purpose is quite 
another matter. But I regard it as being not without 
significance that the very persons who are inveighing 
most loudly against the old churches for failing to 
adopt their social platform, are very apt to quote 
Jesus as a preacher of a social gospel; yet it is certain 
Jesus did not say a thing the old prophets had not 
said before him. And I might easily point out a num- 
ber of things in his sayings which are not today re- 
garded as good social doctrine. This is not said with 
any thought of lessening anyone’s estimate of Jesus, 
but rather as indicating that what is a good social 
gospel in one generation may not be so in another. 


June 13, val 4 


All the great religions of the world have been designed) a 


to serve the public welfare just as truly as the socialized || », 


religion now advocated with such dogmatism. 


the facts of the situation. 


The church is frequently accused, as though it.) 
were a sin confined to it, of striving to preserve its.) 
theology, and fighting for its established ideas and |) 


iW 


I am iiee, 
not trying to defend any established religion or church,. He 
but trying to put before myself what seem to me to be}, 


| 


practices. 


uppermost. ( 
ganization or some social-welfare group will go a long 
way and struggle desperately to maintain the truth 


of their doctrines and methods of work. Personally, |} 


I see no difference between the person who seeks to 
keep his social theories on top and the man who fights 
to maintain the truth of his theological theories. 
Whether the social doctrines are of more practical 
worth than theological doctrines is another matter. 
The doctrines of the one are just as liable to error and 
just as easily corrupted as those of the other. Nor are 


But that is what every other organization | + 
in life does. Men who belong to a political party fight | 
very vigorously to keep the doctrines of their party ||) 
Men who belong to some economic or- || ~ 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
||| Os) 
| 


| : 


the champions, the preachers, of the social gospels |j)’ 


more generously disposed toward those who disbe- 
lieve in them than were the priests of the old theologies. 
The churchmen threatened the heretic with death for 
his heresy, and the advocates of the social gospel 


threaten the church with destruction if it stubbornly |) 


refuses to fall into line. The champions of the social 
gospel and the priests of the old theologies are brothers 


under the skin; they speak the same language and ! 


have the same prejudices. Personally I am as sus- 
picious of the social dogmatist as I am of the theological 
dogmatist. 

The old theologies bred a multitude of rugged 
dogmatists who poured out contumely and scorn and 


heaped infamous charges upon those who could not. |I} 


see eye to eye with them. The social gospels have 
bred another class of dogmatists who breathe a very 
similar spirit toward all who do not see eye to eye with 
them. The old church theologians dogmatized on the: 


nature of God, and his will and the ways of salvation | 


for the souls of men; they accused the skeptic and the 
unbeliever as being emissaries of Satan, helping him 
to contrive the eternal ruin of the souls of mankind. 
Fervent prophets of the social gospels today dogmatize 
just as narrowly on economic and political doctrines 
and ways of economic salvation in a temper markedly 


like that exhibited by the church dogmatists. Like | 


them they accuse those who cannot see eye to-eye with 
them of being paid emissaries of the “vested” inter- 
ests, helping them to exploit the people. 

Now, the dogmatist, whatever his dress and 
name, is the same in temper and speech. He knows 
he is absolutely right and that everyone else is wrong. 
He insists that only he knows the way of salvation 
and that to seek for any other way is to plot destruc- 
tion. That is a very ancient attitude of mind. You 
will recall that one of the New Testament writers— 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel, I think—makes 
Jesus say that those who attempt to get into the 
kingdom of Heaven except through the gate which he 
has opened are thieves and robbers. This is sub- 
stantially what the dogmatic advocates of this and 
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that social gospel are saying—insisting that there is 
no other way given under heaven and among men 
whereby we can be saved from the evils of today ex- 
cept the path which they have mapped out. “There 
is no chance of entering heaven,” said the old church 
dogmatists, ‘‘unless you believe in God as we do, and 
accept our doctrine of salvation.”’ It seems to me I 
can hear the echo of this old dogmatism in the state- 

ment recently made by one who is regarded as an 
outstanding prophet and advocate of the social 
gospel. He writes, “Unless the churches indict the 
profit system .... and withdraw all sanction from 
it... . then they are blind leaders of the blind, and 
humanity will stagger over the precipice of hunger, 
warfare and chaos.” That, I repeat, is all of a piece 
with the old theological dogmatism which declared 
that religious teachers who taught anything other 
than the established doctrines of salvation were lead- 
ing the world into a bottomless pit. 

All dogmatism hinders the progress of mankind, 
and all threats of disaster and ruin are subject to this 
weakness; after discovering that the cry of wolf is not 
followed by the rushing in of the wolf, there is a tend- 
ency to disregard the seriousness of all evil. We have 
reached the point where we know (or ought to know) 
that the heretic in religion, the man who could not see 
eye to eye with the church, was often just as earnestly 
and as usefully interested in religious welfare as any 
churchman of old; and it certainly should be clear 
by this time that those who do not accept this or that 
popular economic or political plan may none the less 
be genuinely concerned with and actively interested 
in the progressive welfare of humankind. When my 
enthusiastic friends who are fervently committed to 
some social plan bluntly tell me that if I am not with 
them, do not believe in their doctrines and adopt their 
plan as the only way of salvation, 1 am not merely 
against them but against humanity, it reminds me of 
the churchman who many years ago charged me with 
destroying Christ because I did not take his point of 
view concerning that great character. This I believe 
to be true, that the world will not stop nor fall to ruin 
if this or that man’s system does not prevail, for 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be 


and the world moves on toward the goals that lie 
ahead. It has often been remarked that religion is 
larger than any creed or any church; larger than all 
doctrines and sacraments and theologies combined; 
and that outside of all churches and gospels there are 
multitudes who are as truly religious as any within 
the fold. Itis also my belief that the virtues of justice, 
of uprightness, of good will and of genuine friendliness 
are larger than any social gospels or all unions for social 


justice, for they are the principles not of a church, or a . 


creed, or a party, but the principles which men every- 
where are trying to express in their lives. 

What makes many social gospels objectionable 
and actually hinders the very work they aim to do is 
that same attitude which made the old religions ob- 
jectionable. It savors too much of ancient bigotry, 
too much of a passion for power over the minds and 
hearts of men, for any person or organization to say, 

“Unless you believe this or that political, or economic, 


or social creed, you are an enemy of man.”’ I have 
refused to commit my mind and my soul to any system 
of theological doctrines, because I believe religion is 
as Jarge as human life itself and that there is vastly 
more to it than has yet been discerned. And cer- 
tainly I must—and I am speaking only for myself— 
refuse to commit my mind and powers of action to a 
system of political, economic and social dogmas. It 
is not wholesome for any man to surrender to others 
the full direction of his own thoughts and deeds and 
relationships. 

It is important that men should associate them- 
selves together in small or large groups to advance a 
good cause or strongly resist an evil thing, but this 
association, if it is to be helpful and effective, must be 
quite voluntary on the part of all who join it and not 
brought about by any form of bribery, or of coercion, 
or subtle threat of punishment. We do not need to 
be told of the utter futility and even harmfulness of 
force used in the work of reform. No child was ever 
forced to be good, to do the things it ought. Men are 
not honest from compulsion. People are never 
coerced into decency. The prohibition experiment is 
an outstanding example of the futility of trying to 
make men sober and virtuous by sheer compulsion. 
Any attempt to set up a social gospel, or a system of 
social justice, by voicing ugly threats, or devising 
subtle schemes of punishments for those who cannot 
see things our way, can only result in producing worse 
confusion and intensifying evils that now exist. That 
truth has been driven home by long experience, and 
yet many still dream of the possibility of forcibly re- 
forming the order of life. 

A very common weakness which many of us share 
is this: we imagine that if we unite with a church, it 
makes us genuinely religious; that if we join a union 
for social justice, it is proof we are just men; that if 
we join a social-welfare league, it proves we are kind 
and unselfish. Let us get it clearly before us that 
virtues are not established by the power an organiza- 
tion wields; that justice and truth are not set up in the 
world through few or many dollar contributions; that 
all virtue, of whatever sort, including the virtues em- 
bodied in all social gospels, can come into human af- 
fairs only by the actual exercise of those virtues in all 
a man’s relations and activities. 


* ok ** 


IF I HAD KNOWN 
S. Cleonice Warren 


If I had known how heavy was your heart 
That day, I would have spoken 

Of the blackbird on the nearby tree, 

Of how he called incessantly his ‘“euca-lee”’ 
And of the fleecy clouds above,— 

Had I but known. 


If I had known it was your lips alone 
That smiled, above a leaden heart, 

I would not selfishly have told 

My little ills, but begged you then 
To walk across the fields and see 
The swallows skimming happily, 

Or listen to the thrush’s song 

Deep hidden in the trees; 

Had I but known! 
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Three Universal Elements of Religion 
Payson Miller 


=I’ is my purpose in this article to seek for those 
| elements of religion which know no provin- 
cialism of time or place. It ismy hope that by 
this search we may discover what are the es- 
sentials of a universal religion—such a religion as is 
now no doubt adhered to by many individuals, and 
which we may, not too confidently, hope will some 
day become the avowed religion of organized groups. 

Three questions confront the earnest and original 
seeker after truth in religion: 1. What is the technique 
whereby we may arrive at satisfying convictions about 
life? 2. What should we believe about metaphysical 
realities? 3. What should we hold to be fundamental 
ethical principles? . 

We have two grounds now on which to base 
answers to these questions, the first being the history 
of religions, and the second a certain amount of new 
and extended knowledge about ali reality. It is 
to these two grounds that I shall now turn in an effort 
to throw some light upon the three questions which I 
have suggested. 

When we consider the method by which influential 
religious leaders arrived at their firm and driving con- 
victions, we find a striking similarity running through 
nearly all cases. The story of the Buddha’s renun- 
ciation of his luxurious and aimless life, and his lowly 
search for truth, is vivid in our minds. ‘Once he sat 
down under a sort of wild fig-tree. ‘Here,’ he said to 
himself, ‘I will sit and think of all that I was taught 
and of all that I have seen in my life. And of these I 
shall gain wisdom.’ ”’ 

Buddha realized that the wisdom and truth he 
was seeking were not something outside of himself, 
not some great mystery that was hidden away some- 
where at the rainbow’s end. He realized that he 
could not get that wisdom by studying the Vedas, 
or by starving himself, or by sitting on nails and sharp 
stones, as some monks did. He now believed that 
the truth and wisdom a man seeks he can find within 
himself. All the wisdom and knowledge a man looks 
for, he thought, are in his own soul, and there he 
ought to search for it. 

Then he vowed that not until he gained the wis- 
dom he was seeking would he move from under the 
tree. For hours and hours he sat there thinking of all 
the teachings of his religion, and of all his experiences 
in life. Suddenly he lifted his face in joy and declared 
that he had found the wisdom he had been seeking. 

The story of Confucius is not so striking or 
dramatic as that of the Buddha, but his method of ar- 
riving at settled and sound convictions is equally in- 
teresting and significant. Though he was very busy 
with the duties of his vocation, he spent many hours 
of his leisure time studying history, music and poetry. 
His knowledge constantly increased. The three years 
of mourning for his mother he devoted to the study 
of the history of his people and their poetry and 
philosophy. 

Zoroaster was for many years distressed by the 
suffering and misfortunes which he witnessed all 
about him. He longed for some key of understanding 


with which he might proceed to alleviate some of thejj.” 


distress about him. Finally he left his home and i j 
went up to Mount Sabalan, determined not to return)/© 
home until he had gained the wisdom he was seeking.||| ° 


| 
I 
ay 


For days and weeks and months he remained alone} ¥ 


thinking and thinking, and trying to understand the |} 


i} 
| 


world. He thought of all he had learned from his |)» 


teacher. He thought of all he had learned from his | 


father and the priests. In fact he thought of every- 


| 
| 


thing he had ever learned and experienced. One day |}? 


he had almost determined to give up his search. As |]? 
the sun was sinking on that day he suddenly jumped | 
to his feet with joy, for he had found the wisdom he ]}> 


was seeking. hides 
Judaism derived its original inspiration from 


a}! . 
| 


| 
/ 


Moses, who, under the stress of great concern for the |}/* 


condition of his people, arrived at his belief in Jehovah |} 


and the principles of the Ten Commandments, while |}: 


and quietude afforded by the task of herding gave 


him much time for meditation. 


Jesus of Nazareth, who, so far as we can ascer- 


tain, was early giving serious consideration to the 
problems of life, under the particular influence of the 


Baptist’s preaching, went away into the desert to. 


think. For forty days, we are told, he remained in 
this vast loneliness of the desert in prayer and medi- 
tation. 


Mohammed, while apparently happy as a rich | 


merchant of Mecca, was saddened by the mixed 
idolatry of his people and the gambling and drunken- 
ness that prevailed. He became greatly interested in 
Judaism and Christianity, and in the literature of 
these religions. He began to feel the need of an in- 
spired prophet among his own people. He began 
leaving the city for the hills surrounding Mecca, and 
there he spent many hours brooding over the condi- 
tions in his country, and how they might be changed 
for the better through prophetic leadership. Cne day 
as he sat reflecting, it seemed to him an angel came 


and stood before him directing him to become a ]} 


prophet. 

Two characteristics mark the methods of these 
men: firstly, sensitiveness to the problems of life, 
and secondly, long and concentrated meditation upon 
these problems. In the case of Confucius, meditation 
was combined with constant study. By present-day 


study of belief their method is wholly substantiated as _ 


the natural method by which to arrive at satisfying 
convictions. There must first be a serious interest in 
life, and then much time for reflection upon all one 
has learned and experienced. Here lies our answer to 
the first question: ‘““‘What is the technique by which 
we may arrive at satisfying convictions about life?’’ 


It is serious concern about the problems of life, con 


centrated and prolonged meditation upon them. This 
answer constitutes one of the entirely unprovincial 
elements of religion, an element so soundly grounded 
in human nature that we may consider it an element 
of universal religion. 


When we turn to historical religious beliefs about. 
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metaphysical realities we find ourselves in a maze of 
fancy, credulity, superstition, and disagreement. 
There are gods, devils, demons and angels innum- 
erable, heavens, hells, karma, reincarnation, nirvana, 
sacrifices, and idols. It seems inexpedient here to 
endeavor to isolate clearly each religion with respect 
to its metaphysical beliefs. However, it should be 
noted that Confucius was unique among religious 
teachers in that he deliberately refused to discuss 
such matters. He was always ready to answer ques- 
tions about how people ought to live and what they 
are to learn, and how one can become a “good man.” 
But he refused to answer questions about any god, or 
heaven, or life after death. He said, “(Not knowing 
about life, how can we know about death?” We may 
further note that the metaphysical beliefs of any par- 
ticular teacher or group were due partially to geo- 
graphic circumstance and partially to unexplainable 
quirks of human nature. Our judgment of these 
beliefs must be tempered by our knowledge of the 
extremely limited outlook which led to their formu- 
lation. 

The important fact for us to comprehend is that 
in all cases there were settled beliefs about the origin, 
the ultimate character, and the destiny of all being, 
that these convictions were based on the everyday 
knowledge available at any particular time and place, 
and that great religious leaders did not hesitate to 
reject old beliefs and adopt new ones when they felt 
new insight called for such a change. Moses created 
an entirely new god, Jehovah. The Buddha revised 
current conceptions of idols. Confucius said we know 
nothing about gods, or heavens or hells. Zoroaster 
created two new world forces, the ‘‘good force,’’ and 
the “evil force.’’ Jesus revised the character of 
Jehovah. Mohammed denounced idols and proclaimed 
the one god, Allah. Many people have scorned re- 
ligion because of the improbable and varied beliefs 
of great religions. We must remind them of the real 
need of holding some settled view relative to such 
matters as the origin, the ultimate character and the 
destiny of all being, even though this settled view be 
wholly an agnostic one. And instead of scorning our 
religious progenitors for their questionable guesses, 
let us emulate them in the grounding of our beliefs 
upon the best knowledge available, and in the courage 
to revise our beliefs where new insight seems to call 
for such revision. Here lies our answer to our second 
question, ‘‘What should we believe about metaphysical 
realities?’ We should believe that which the best 
available knowledge leads us to believe. Here is our 
second element of a universal religion—-metaphysical 
beliefs based on the best available knowledge, subject 
to change as knowledge of reality changes. 

Turning now to the ethical beliefs of the great 
religions, we enter a pleasant field of practical unanim- 
ity. Not only do the historical religions agree with 
one another, but they agree with the enlightened 
conscience of today. 

The Buddha’s ethical teachings are contained in 
his Five Commands of Uprightness, four of which 
relate to ethical subjects: Do not kill; do not steal; 
Jo not lie; do not commit adultery. 

When Confucius was asked if there were one 
vord covering the whole duty of man, he replied: 


“Fellow-feeling, perhaps, is that word. Do not unto 
others what thou wouldst not they should do unto 
you.” 

For a succint expression of Shintoist ethical ideals 
we may turn to the “‘ten ways of a gentleman,” four 
of which relate directly to ethical matters: A gentle- 
man should love justice; a gentleman should be 
benevolent; a gentleman is always polite; a gentleman 
is loyal. 

Zoroaster urged his followers to fight the battles 
of the Lord, among other things through charity of 
heart and through helping people who cannot afford 
it to receive a good education. 

Of the ten commandments of Judaism, five refer 
to questions of human relations: To honor fathers and 
mothers; never to commit adultery; not to steal; 
not to swear falsely or give false testimony; not to 
envy other people and covet what they have. 

The spirit of Christian ethics is contained in the 
statement of Jesus: ““A new commandment I give 
unto you, that you love one another... . By this 
shall all know that you are my disciples—if you have 
love for one another.” 

Mohammed at one time said, ‘““My teachings are 
simple.” Then he proceeded to give six teachings 
three of which pertained to ethical subjects: Do not 
steal; do not lie; do not slander. It is to be regretted 
that Mohammed did not apply to his political acts 
these fine precepts which he advocated for private life. 
For the sake of Allah’s cause he was at times willing to 
consider any means worthy of the end. 

Most of these ethical credos are very simple in 
character. And I have purposely simplified them still 
more to make essentials apparent. Their simplicity 
is no doubt due to the simple conditions under which 
they were formulated. Yet consider what would 
happen if these simple precepts, do not lie, do not 
steal, do not slander, do not kill, exercise charity of 
heart, and treat others as you would want them to 
treat you, were thoroughly applied to our economic, 
political and purely social life. These precepts cover 
practically the whole field of ideals relative to har- 
monious and considerate human relations. In these 
principles we find the answer to our third question, 
‘What should we believe to be fundamental ethical 
principles?”” We must believe in those principles 
which lead to harmonious and kindly human relations. 
This form of ethical belief is the third and last ele- 
ment of a universal religion. 

The paradox of religion is that it is at the same 
time the most simple and the most complex field of 
thought and endeavor. It is simple in that the es- 
sentials of belief can be simply stated. I have de- 
scribed three elements which seem to me to fully 
compass a universal religion. Religion is complex, in 
that its applications concern every conceivable aspect 
of nature, of thought, and of conduct. Our three 
elements as herein stated are simple enough. But 
consider their implications as applied in a consistent 
and conscientious manner to the whole of your life. 
To understand these implicaticrs in all their ramifica- 
tions will tax the intelligence and energy of the most 
highly talented. This simple yet complex endeavor, 
which we call religion, is the highest glory of man. 
The highest glory of religion is universality. 
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SILLY AND WORSE 


HE pestiferous insect which Dr. Vivian Pomeroy 
A so aptly christened ‘‘the blue menace” is once 
more in our midst. Its particular manifesta- 
tion this time is in the nature of legislation requiring 
a loyalty oath from all teachers in public and private 
schools. Its parents are the American Legion and the 
Hearst newspapers, and the offspring of such parentage 
is what might be expected. 

Vigorous demands are being made on state 
legislators throughout the land to require of every 
teacher a solemn oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States. The arguments used are that 
such an oath will prevent the spread of Communism 
and will increase patriotism. The silliness of such 
arguments ought to be manifest even to the members 
of the organizations mentioned above. Any teacher 
who was a Communist or who was deliberately dis- 
loyal would of course take such an oath without 
“batting an eyelash,”’ and for the loyal teachers who 
constitute 99.44 percent of the body the oath would 
be utterly meaningless. So much for the silliness of 
the procedure. 

The fact, however, that in the state of Massa- 
chusetts the teachers’ oath is opposed by every single 
college president in the state, the State Commissioner 
of Education and the Boston School Committee, is 
evidence that it is worse than silly. It is the feeling 
of these educators that it would, in the words of Secre- 
tary Ickes, “muzzle our professors and put wax in 
the ears of our students.’ It violates the basic 
American tradition of freedom of thought and speech, 
and makes it impossible for teachers to develop young 
minds in independent and honest thinking. 

If such an oath became law throughout the land 
it would subject teachers to interference on the part 
of any group which thinks that a teacher has not sup- 
ported the Constitution as they interpret it. For 
instance, if such a law had been on the statute books 
before 1861 a teacher might have been expelled for 
advocating such Constitutional changes as freeing the 
slaves. If it had been on the statute books before 


world his suggestions would be ruinous. 

There is no necessary gloom in this, since we can) 
find a progressive answer to our problem by searching} 
for the theories underlying everything. A philosophy: 
of living, based on facts, yet transcending them, may| 


1919 any teacher who advocated Women’s Suffrag 
would have been in danger of losing her job, or befor} 
1931 a teacher would have “‘gotten the sack”’ for aq 


Regardless of these facts, such loyalty oath bill] i 
have already been enacted in Arizona, Georgia, Michij) 


gan and New Jersey, and have only escaped becomin 
law because of Governors’ vetoes in Delaware ani 
Maryland. At the time of the writing of this editoria 


the Senate of Massachusetts has passed a bill rey 
quiring such an oath, and the matter is to come befor |f- 


} 


the House. 1B 


This is only one of the many present-day chal 
lenges to freedom, but it is a challenge which hits 
the very heart of a free state. A controlled and reg 
mented school system, next to a controlled and regi 


mented church, would be the greatest danger to def: 


mocracy. For liberals there is only one answer, and 
that is a positive and vehement opposition. In tha 


words of the late Justice Holmes, we must continualy 


“ec 
. 


to strive for .. . the principle of free thought— 

not free thought for those who agree with us but free 

dom for the thought that we hate.” 
Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


NEED FOR INTELLECTUAL. FOUNDATIONS 


MID the welter of confusion existing today waly 


need explanations and meanings more tha 

ever. With but rare exceptions, as one reads 
the secular and religious papers, one finds little other 
than pabulum offered to people. Unhappily this is al. 
most people want. 


t 


if 


At the present mq! 


AM iy 


fh 


+ | 


That church is most successfull 


in proportion to its irrationality. Fundamentalis i 


still prevails. Meanwhile the world languishes for the 
vitamin of intellectual understanding and _ spiritual 
vision. For the moment we appear to be stalemated, 
the minister having been caught without an ade- 


fearing that those who might have a comprehension 


quate philosophy to meet the times, and the peopl | 


of what next to do will suggest what they are unwillingi} 


to undertake. Unfortunately, the minister is not 


ethical opinions he is informed that in this 


do much to provide workable explanations of phenom- 


ena so as to encourage men and women to believe in. 
themselves and in others in a way they do not now.|| 
Everywhere we go we observe the absence of satis- 
factory foundations for our acting. We appear to be)] 


equipped with economic information; when he tenders! 


practical} 


on shifting sand. With all the importance of our|| 
spending time trying to render immediate help to the | 


unfortunate, it is much more urgent that we examine 
the foundations of thought which have made possible 
the dismay that obtains. New and true thinking 
may yet save us. 


Ernest Caldecott. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


A RADICAL BESPEAKS AID FROM LIBERALS 


Granville Hicks, whose dismissal from the faculty of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was dealt with in an editorial 
last week, says in The New Masses: 

“Unfortunately, some persons... . believe that there 
is such a thing as academic freedom in America. It is true that 
some colleges tolerate a heretic or two, but not because they 
want to. Hither the heretics are harmless and therefore useful in 
Ziving a semblance of reality to the myth of academic freedom, 
or else they are retained because the colleges are afraid to fire 
them. The administration of any college that has a radical on 
its faculty is constantly under fire from the business men on its 
board of trustees and among its alumni. On the other hand, if 
it fires a radical, it will be attacked by all other radicals and by 
those liberals who actually believe in academic freedom. . . . 

“The only possible defence against pressure from the right 
is pressure from the left. Teachers are too unorganized to defend 
themselves. The defence must come from outside. Whether my 
job is saved or not makes relatively little difference, but I know 
that the more protest is raised, the safer every other radical will 
be. I do not have to ask the radicals to protest; they will do so 
anyway, for they understand exactly what the issues are. As 
for the liberals, though I disagree with them, I do not hesitate 
to ask for their aid. From their point of view, the preservation 
of academic freedom is the principal hope of civilization.” 

* x 


* 


MINISTERS’ WIVES APPRAISE THE CHURCH 


Members of the Unitarian Ministers’ Wives Association, in 
answer to the request of the Commission of Appraisal, have 
2xpressed their opinion upon what the church needs. From their 
ausbands they ask for more pastoral work so that they may 
now personally those to whom they preach and for more spirit- 
ual preaching. From the laity they ask for more consecration. 
They emphasize the need for religious education and for more 
work with young people and affirm that personal religion is the 
oasis of all reform. 

They also emphasize the need for spreading the Unitarian 
‘faith, and ask that less money be spent for organization and 
more for field work. To mission posts older and more experienced 
men should be appointed. There should be a better under- 
standing of our denominational enterprises and more cooperation 
n their support on the part of both ministers and laity. The 
visits of the denominational officers and their solicitude for the 
ninisters’ welfare should be appreciated. 

* * ok 


MULTIPLYING HORROR 


What The Fascist (London, England) said sometime ago 
vith regard to the now old story affords a classic illustration of 
he triumph of prejudice over truth. 

“The presence of numerous Jews, like Spitale and Bitz, 
te., around Lindbergh after the kidnapping of his child last 
March, as well as certain particular aspects of the murder, have 
riven rise to the suspicion in certain European papers that the 
shild was the victim of Jewish ritual murder. 

“Jewish Ritual Murder is practiced on Christian children 
yn the occasion of the feast of Purim, where Jewish hate is worked 
1p to a frenzy in the synagogues. 

“The Lindbergh baby was evidently slaughtered in March, 
ind the Purim of 1932 fell on the twenty-second of that month. 
uindbergh is the Nordic hero of the United States, and his child 
yas supposed to represent Gentile perfection. As we have al- 
eady reported in The Fascist, Lindbergh appointed Jews (Spitale 
nd Bitz) as his negotiators with the kidnappers and the all- 
fewish ‘Purple Gang’ of Detroit was the object of the police 
earch. Jewish money then, no doubt, stepped in and silenced 
evelations which would have shaken up the Christian world. 


4 OO .. eee 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP INCREASING 

A report presented by the Survey Committee of the National 
Committee for Religion and Welfare Recovery says: 

The gross membership of all religious bodies in the United 
States as estimated May 1, is 62,400,000. This would suggest 
an increase of approximately a million over the report of a year 
ago. If this estimate is verified, it means that the church popu- 
lation, not of adherents or of parishioners, but of actual respon- 
sible membership, is increasing several times faster than the 
population. Other cross-section studies seem to indicate a 
rapid increase of interest of people in religious observances per- 
haps of the newer and more modern developments. 

ALCOHOLIC UNINSURABILITY INCREASES 

Examination of the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company’s accepted insurance applications for the spring of 
1935 as compared with the same period of 1932 discloses an in- 
crease of 74 percent in the proportion of applicants reported as 
using alcoholic beverages. This figure includes all reports of 
indulgence, occasional as well as habitual. Again, young people 
show a much greater increase than those of any other age group, 
with a gain of 138 percent in users of intoxicants among those 
under thirty. 

In the analysis of rejections, only cases of heavy indulgence, 
sufficient to be a factor in the rejection of the applicants, were 
considered. For the year ending April 1, 1932, such cases aver- 
aged 17.6 per 100 rejections; for the year ending April 1, 1935, 
22 cases per 100 were reported—an increase of 25 percent for 
all ages. But taking alone the group under age thirty, the same 
1931-32 period showed that 11.9 out of each 100 rejections 
involved alcoholic excesses, while for the 1934-35 period, this 
proportion leaped to 29.7 cases per 100. 

* * * 
BETTER FILMS ASSURED 

According to the editor of America, sin¢e the Legion of De- 
ceney, sponsored by the Roman Catholic Church, secured 
about 8,000,000 signatures for better films, previewing boards, 
which used to reject forty percent of all films, now find it hard, 
especially in very recent months, to find one percent that are en- 
tirely objectionable. The political censor boards have had their 
work reduced almost to nothing. Moreover, the artistic values 
of the films have increased. The next task for the Legion is to 
drive the indecent writer out of Hollywood. 

NEW RURAL BOOK LIST AVAILABLE 

A new edition of “‘A Guide to the Literature of Rural Life’ 
by Benson Y. Landis has been published by the Department of 
Research and Education, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 East 22d St., New York. This ten cent 
pamphlet arranges titles under thirty-six divisions, including 
works on history, philosophy, biography, poetry, fiction, eco- 
nomics, government, sociology, home-making, planning, health, 
social work, dramatics, music, the library, education, religion, 
international relations. 

* * * 

THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION IN DANGER 

Although the creed of the Presbyterian Church says, against 
the Anabaptists, that Christians ‘““may lawfully now, under the 
New Testament, wage war upon just and necessary occasions,” 
utterances of recent General Assemblies are at variance with it 
and its deletion is actually under discussion! 

* * * 
INTERNATIONAL DANCING 

Visitors to England during July will be interested to hear of 
the International Folk Dance Festival to be held under the 
auspices of the English Folk Dance Society, 2 Regent’s Park 
Road, London, and under the patronage of Queen Mary. The 
Festival will be the first of its kind. Its object is to promote 
friendship between nations through the common interest of 
folk-dance and to demonstrate the value of folk-dance in the 
social life of today. 
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“Unitarian Pioneering is Just Beginning” | 


Annual Meeting of the General 


The re-election of Mrs. Thomas G. Rees 
as president of the General Alliance 
prompted a general demonstration of ap- 
proval at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., on May 22. The audi- 
torium was filled with a delegate body 
representing widely scattered sections. 
At the public meeting in the afternoon the 
platform was occupied by men and women 
from London, Canada, California, Minne- 
sota, District of Columbia, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Louisiana, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New England. 

Miss Louise Brown continues as treasurer 
and a considerable number of officers 
and directors were re-elected. An im- 
portant change is the election of Mrs. 
H. B. Hartwell of Waltham, Mass., as 
secretary to succeed Miss Bertha Lang- 
maid, who has been indefatigable in the ful- 
fillment of the duties of that office during 
the past eight years. Appreciation of Miss 
Langmaid’s services was embodied in a 
tribute paid her by the president and in a 
resolution introduced from the floor. 
Mrs. Hartwell, the new secretary, has 
specialized in the field of religious educa- 
tion. A graduate of Tuckerman School, 
she is practiced in church-school work and 
is a member of the religious-education com- 
mittee of the Alliance. She also edits the 
pages in The Christian Register known as 
The General Alliance Reporter. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise was advanced from 
the board of directors to the important 
post of New England vice-president. Mrs. 
Wise has been a leader in her own branch 
at Arlington, Mass., and at the Shoals, 
where she is chairman of Alliance Week 
this year. 

Mrs. Rees conducted the morning ser- 
vice and Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge of 
Dedham, Mass., the opening service in 
the afternoon. William E. Zeuch, organ- 
ist at the First Church in Boston, presided 
at the organ and in the afternoon presented 
a program of special music, assisted by a 
chorus of mixed voices from the First 
Church. 

In respect to the memory of Jane Ad- 
dams, whose passing had occurred the 
previous day, the large audience stood for 
a moment in silence. 

Congratulations were voted Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish upon the completion of twenty 
years with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, as secretary and later as president, 
and of thirty-six years of service to the 
Unitarian churches. A resolution em- 
bodying greetings to the liberal religious 
groups in various parts of the world was 
adopted on motion of Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John. Congratulations were voted also 
to Dr. and Mrs. William I. Lawrance of 


_has been prepared, scarcely more. 


Jessie E. Donahue 


Berkeley, Calif., who on June 18 observe 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary. 

Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton called at- 
tention to the needs of Proctor Academy 
and expressed the earnest hope that 
friends would rally to its support and that 
the Alliance treasurer and finance com- 
mittee would find it possible to give 
generously to Proctor from the unexpended 
balance in the treasury. A radiogram 
from Liverpool and greetings from New Or- 
leans and other churches and individuals 
were read. 

Rev. H. Stewart Carter of London 
brought greetings in person from the 
British women’s organization and stated 
that the English ministers who visited 
America in 1907 were so thrilled by the 
Alliance that they went home and formed 
one of their own. 

The names of those whose names have 
been placed In Memoriam were read by 
Mrs. Wilton E. Cross. Reports from 
officers were vivid records of the year’s 
activities. The humor so characteristic 
of Mrs. Rees made the president’s address 
the most amusing feature of the day. 

““Much can be done if one is not over- 
anxious who gets the credit,’’ she pointed 
out. “One should not stop to think who 
does things so long as they are done.” 
To say that Unitarian work is done—that 
its grand job of pioneering is over and its 
particular contribution has been made— 
is “what one might call comfortable purr- 
ing in religious sleep’? and should not be 
encouraged, Mrs. Rees said. ‘The way 
The 
real pioneering is just beginning, for one 
does not need to live in a covered wagon 
to be a pioneer. 

“The Alliance is calling you, the women, 
to a singleness of purpose in putting the 
church where it should be as a leader 
among the people,” she declared. ‘‘The 
scraps of your time left over from feverish 
activities will not do it. There must be 
concentration of effort. The church can 
solve the bitter problems of our day by 
sending forth consecrated men and women 
endowed with the wisdom to see the enor- 
mous power of the simplicity which was in 
Jesus. No elaborate machinery there for 
world redemption—just straight loving 
‘the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ The Alliance 
is calling you to make your church a power 
in its community—it can be done!” 

Miss Louise Brown presented a gratify- 
ing report as treasurer. She showed that 
the voluntary contributions to appeals 
and for many other specific purposes 
amounted to almost twice the amount of 
the required dues from branches. Life 
memberships were increased by eleven 


Alliance 


new names and $275 in money. Forty+} 
four names were placed In Memoriam\\y 
with contributions of $654.50 to that fund ) 
She reported that 148 branches had inz|fa 
creased their membership by well oveal}) 
500 in all, and that all over the country) 
there has been interest in building up a q 
branches. Washington, D. C., increaseq|f} 
by forty-five members, leads the branches}, 
numerically with a total of 300, and follow-|f% 
ing it, in order of membership, are Win- 
chester, Mass., Montclair, N. J., andi} 
Cleveland, Ohio. One of the best bits o 
information from the treasurer was tha 
the income from interest had been at the 
rate of 4.81 plus, an increase over last year, 

Statistics and information of various} 
kinds in the report of Miss Bertha Lang- 
maid, secretary, gave definite facts abou 
the branches. Hight junior branches, three 
evening groups, and one new branch have 
joined the Alliance family and one brane 
has disbanded. Department committees 
have been active all along the line. Am 
innovation during the year was a tea in 
honor of Alliance life members held i 


Langmaid expressed appreciation of those} 
who serve the Alliance at headquartersH) 


of Worcester, Mass., on ‘Revival, Re ! 
newal, Recovery.”’ What Unitarians needfj 
to recover, he said, is the genius or animat: | 
ing spirit of a socially responsible individ 
ualism which has given to Unitarianisig 
| 
| 
| 


whatever greatness it deserves. ‘It seems} 
to me it has been our so far successful way) 
of doing things to try to develop and con-/ 
tribute individuals. That has been and If 
hope it will continue to be, the good Uni-| | 
tarian theory.” | . 
“As the Christianity which is good for’ 
I) 


anything has gone back to the divinely jj 
human man of Nazareth for its wisdom} 
and inspiration, so I believe that the Uni-| 
tarianism which is going to be good for} 
anything must go back for wisdom andij 
inspiration to that divinely inspired leader, , 
William Ellery Channing, not for conserva-| 
tism or reaction, but for enhancing and | 
keeping free the individual consciencell 
A Channing Unitarian too long has een If 


closed-pew, closed-mind variety.’’ The 
idea of individual moral independence and 
responsibility is the product of long cen-|] 
turies of moral development. 

“Are you told that Unitarianism is dy-}] 
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ag?”’ asked Dr. Savage. ‘Don’t believe 
{| There may not be as many Unitarians 
n some New England towns or cities as 
here once were. What of it? Our cause 
3no longer a New England product only. 
‘here never were anywhere near as many 
Jnitarians as there are today: some con- 
cious and some unconscious of the fact.’ 
‘he renewal of courage and revival of 
piritual powers requires the cessation of 
fforts to make the Unitarian movement 
ke those denominations whose genius is 
hat of organization and authority. 

At the afternoon public meeting the ad- 
ress was by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Ailton, Mass., whose subject was “The 
yoming Triumph of Christian Humanism.” 
.t the outset he expressed the gratitude of 
he ministers for what he called ‘‘the un- 
rdained ministry of the Alliance.” 

By Christian humanism, Dr. Pomeroy 
xplained, he means something fluid which 
ll must still pursue, instead of some- 
hing fixed which some have attained. 
Ss it is pursued throughout one’s life, he 
elieves that one gets nearer to the divine 
scret of that life lived and the power 
berated by Jesus. A look at religion in 
ne world today makes it seem wildly im- 
robable that Christianity will carry it- 
If to triumph. Even in Italy, “if the 
hristian religion is not to be formally 
bolished it is only because it is hoped to 
nslave it to the sovereignty of the state. 
; cannot be believed that fascism ever 
ill be able to regard Roman Catholicism 
3 an equal partner in the life of the nation. 
Ithough accommodations may be made 
r a time, there is an underlying moral 
ynflict which can issue in no lasting peace.”’ 

Before believing that religion is doomed 
rtain facts must be weighed. First of all, 
hristianity is not being attacked by one 
msistent movement but by forces in 
lemselves doomed to mutually destructive 
rife. The enemies of Christianity today 
-e also enemies of each other. At its 
ast, nationalism is a power like religion, 
it, if it is the supreme rival of Chris- 
anity, it also sets peoples in fatal rivalry 
ith one another. Its gods are many. 
hey fear and hate one another and there 
‘inevitable war among the gods. The 
tred of communism and fascism for 
bristianity is nothing compared to the 
ay they hate each other. “They may 
unge the whole world into another long 
rk age by their mutual animosity, but 
mething still strong and unhurt and 
ypeful may arise from Christianity and 
y good-by to both of them.” 

Again, it would have been tragedy if 
. change had befallen the old churches in 
ose countries which now are most con- 
mptuous of Christianity. The Russian 
urch was the organized denial of almost 
erything Jesus himself purposed by the 
ngdom of God. It was a dispenser of an 
iate to the people. It betrayed them 
ain and again to the cruel hand of czar- 
m. It would have crucified Christ 


himself as quickly as he was crucified in 
Jerusalem. Ever since the days of Martin 
Luther the Protestant churches in Ger- 
many have been increasingly out of touch 
with real life and have been destitute of 
social conscience. They falsify the real 
meaning of religion, hold no promise for 
the future and do not meet the living needs 
of nations and of men. 

Dr. Pomeroy commented on how Chris- 
tianity can change and yet remain itself; 
can fall and rise again; can lose everything 
and yet hold its own. He thinks that the 
Great Reformation is yet to be seen, and 
that it is a magnificent probability that 
the future of Christianity will be decided in 
America and Great Britain, among demo- 
cratic people. For where it is being cast 
out or is struggling with the dictatorial 
state, the countries have never had de- 
mocracy rooted into the heart of the 
people. In America the churches still 
have a great chance. Within the churches 
are men and women sick to death of a 
Christianity which has nothing whatever 
to do with the truth for which Christ died 
and with the spirit in which he lived. 
Those outside who think they can get along 
without the church, and seem to be doing 
it, have not only lost faith in religion, 
they have lost faith in life, too. 

“When distracted peoples are gathering 
around outstanding personalities who are 
figures of make-believe rather than of 
truth, who are incarnations of national 
despairs rather than of human hopes— 
shall it not be that we confess that there 
is that strange man we cannot forget and 
will not forsake, for he has laid his charge 
upon us.” 

The credential committee, Mrs. John 
W. Root, chairman, reported 483 accredited 
delegates and thirty votes by mail, a 
total of 518, representing over 200 branches 
and associate branches. A total of 493 
ballots were cast. The collection received 
amounted to $391, which will be divided 
equally between the Cheerful Letter li- 
braries, and the committees on Evening 
Alliance, International Work, and Re- 
ligious Education. 

Vice-presidents, directors, auditor and 
special committees were elected as follows: 

Vice-presidents: Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
Arlington, Mass., New England; Mrs. 
Oscar E. Mertz, Germantown, Pa., Middle 
States; Mrs. U. L. McCall, Atlanta, Ga., 
Southern States, East; Mrs. Clarence C. 
Henson, New Orleans, La., Southern 
States, West; Mrs. Fred Doeppers, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Central Western States; 
Mrs. H. F. Kranstover, St. Paul, Minn., 
Western States; Mrs. Ernest M. Fowler, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Rocky Mountains; 
Mrs. H. L. Burleson, Los Angeles, Calif., 


Pacific Coast; Miss Agnes Costigan, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Directors: Maine, Mrs. Stephen H. 


Fritchman, Bangor; Mrs. Homer T. Water- 
house, Kennebunk. New Hampshire: 
Mrs. William B. Daniell, Franklin; Mrs. 


Walter M. Hubbard, Keene; Mrs. F. G. 
Livingston, Peterboro. Vermont: Mrs. 
J. H. Stacey, Windsor. 

Massachusetts: Miss Margaret S. Ball, 
Newton; Mrs. D. W. Beaman, New Bed- 
ford; Mrs. Harry A. Billings, Hopedale; 
Mrs. William H. Brown, Boston; Mrs. 
W. W. Churchill, Milton; Mrs. Forrest F. 
Collier, Billerica; Mrs. Glenn Crandall, 
Springfield; Mrs. M. B. Dalton, Newton- 
ville; Mrs. Frederick H. Johnson, North- 
boro; Mrs. R. C. Leonard, North Easton; 
Miss Margaret A. Nichols, Salem; Mrs. 
H. L. Norris, Lexington; Miss Helen A. 
Parks, Fitchburg; Mrs. J. J. Preble, New- 
ton Highlands; Miss Ruth Putnam, Leom- 
inster; Mrs. John W. Root, Taunton; Miss 
Evelyn Sears, Boston; Mrs. R. G. Scott, 
Dedham; Mrs. George F. Smith, Barre; 
Mrs. L. B. Tewksbury, Hingham; Mrs. 
John S. Tomajan, Worcester; Mrs. Russell 
B. Tower, Cohasset. 

Rhode Island: Mrs. Edward S. Brackett, 
Providence. Connecticut: Mrs. G. A. 
Robinson, West Hartford. New York: 
Mrs. Charles H. Barnes, Boonville; Mrs. 
W. R. Bleecker, Albany; Mrs. Lucy L. 
Cochrane, New York City; Mrs. John R. 
Williams, Rochester. New Jersey: Mrs. 
Elliot B. Hussey, Rutherford; Mrs. W. W. 
Wilson, Montclair. Pennsylvania: Mrs. 
T. C. Clifford, Pittsburgh; Miss Edith M. 
Farr, Philadelphia. Maryland: Miss So- 
phie R. Pitt, Baltimore. Washington, 
D. C.: Mrs. John W. Adams. Kentucky: 
Mrs. G. K. Bodenschatz, Louisville. 

Ohio: Mrs. Edwin Kurzynski, Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. O. G. Strong, Cleveland. 
Michigan: Mrs. James Dirlam, Jackson. 
Indiana: Mrs. C. A. Tripp, Indianapolis. 
Illinois: Mrs. Charles A. Haycock, Chi- 


cago. Minnesota: Mrs. H. J. Adlard, 
Duluth. Iowa: Mrs. Charles E. Snyder, 
Davenport. Missouri: Mrs. Fanny W. 


Mabley, Webster Groves. Kansas: Mrs. 
A. A. Shelton, Salina. Nebraska: Mrs. 
W.B. Comstock, Lincoln. Colorado: Mrs. 
J. H. Gabriel, Denver. Washington: Mrs. 
Arthur E. Peterson, Spokane. Oregon: 
Mrs. C. W. Hayhurst, Portland. Cali- 
fornia: Mrs. A. L. Day, Sacramento; Mrs. 
C.S.S. Dutton, San Francisco; Mrs. John 
H. Faulk, Bell. Canada: Mrs. J. A. Huston, 
Toronto; Mrs. R. Petursson, Winnipeg. 

Auditor: Miss Helen C. Robertson, 
Providence, R. I. 

Nominating Committee: Mrs. C. P. 
Dillaby, Massachusetts, chairman; Mrs. 
Sarah E. Berry, Canada; Miss Helen Vila 
Blake, New York; Mrs. John L. Hyde, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Mrs. Otto Lyding, New 
Hampshire; Mrs. Karl M. Perham and 
Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. E. L. Richardson, Wisconsin; Miss 
Harriet R. Spalding, California. 

Credential Committee: Mrs. James T. 
Forgie, chairman; Mrs. Bailey Chad- 
bourne, Mrs. Marshall B. Fanning, Mrs. 
Reginald L. Henry, Mrs. Russell C. Knight 
and Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham, all of 
Massachusetts. 
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Among the Religious Educators 
Walter S. Ryder 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, in cooperation 
with the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, convened in the Hale Chapel, First 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, 
May 23. President Ernest S. Meredith of 
Watertown, Mass., presided. The devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. 
Charles A. Engvall of Lawrence, Kans. 

The Credentials Committee reported a 
registration of 143, including eleven life 
members, from thirteen states. 

Greetings and salutations were sent to 
coworkers in Unitarian church schools of 
Great Britain through Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter, fraternal delegate to the A. U. A. 
meetings from London, England. 

Expressions of felicitation were extended 
to Dr. and Mrs. William I. Lawrance of 
Berkeley, Calif., on the occasion of their 
sixtieth wedding anniversary on June 
18. 

A certificate of Life Membership in the 
Society was presented to Miss Frances S. 
Howe of the Unitarian Church of Leomin- 
ster, Mass. Miss Howe, aged ninety-three, 
has completed seventy-two years of teach- 
ing in the Leominster church school, has 
had a perfect attendance for the past three 
years, and is still alert and enthusiastic. 
One of her first pupils, Mrs. Ella Lewis, 
aged eighty-three, was unable to be pres- 
ent because of illness, but was sent a 
Certificate of Recognition. 

The committee appointed last year to 
draft an amendment to the by-laws re- 
garding regional directors reported that a 
temporary plan providing for dividing the 
country into twenty-one regional districts, 
under semi-official representatives of the 
Society, be tried for one year. 

In her annual report, Miss Gertrude 
Taft, associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, mentioned 
accomplishments in three divisions of 
activity—office routine, editorial work, 
and field service. Definite plans are pro- 
jected for more extended field work through 
the department in the coming year. Asa 
special message, Miss Taft made a plea 
that all workers with children endeavor to 
evaluate the results of their work in terms 
of appreciation of values and widening of 
horizons. 

Ernest W. Kuebler, new secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, made 
his first official appearance before the So- 
ciety and delivered a thoughtful address 
on his specialty, ‘Religious Education— 
Whose Responsibility?” He outlined three 
current aspects of education, namely, for- 
mal instruction in knowledge, training for 
life through codes of ethics, and the 
achievement of personality through crea- 
tive social experience. “Character is not 
the result of home, of school or of church, 


but these plus every other factor in the - 


community.” Negative goodness is not 
enough. Jesus mentioned positive good- 
ness—the striving to make righteousness a 
law of development of persons and society. 
This is the great principle of religious edu- 
cation, and the primary reason for the 
church-school’s existence. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote and Rey. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman explained the history, 
form and content of the new “Beacon 
Song and Service Book,” and Mr. Silliman 
demonstrated new musical features. An 
order of service entitled ‘“‘“God of the Open 
Air’ was used as the closing part of the 
forenoon session. 

About thirty officers and members of 
the Society met in luncheon conference at 
the Hotel Victoria. Church-school ex- 
periences were shared and discussed. Em- 
phasis was placed upon the importance of 
giving early and responsible guidance to 
the children of our churches. The Depart- 
ment of Religious Education was asked 
to serve as a clearing house for experiments 
in churches throughout the constituency. 

The afternoon session of the Society 
was introduced by a forum on “Religious 
Education in the Parish Church,” under 
the leadership of Rev. Leslie T. Pennington 
of Cambridge, Mass. Discussion hinged 
upon the primary problem of making the 
local organization effective, especially in 
its appeal to adolescent youth in their 
manifold interests and disillusionments. 

The climactic event of the entire pro- 
gram was the address given by Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, professor emeritus of Harvard 
University. His discourse under the title 
“The Love of God as Shown in the Human 
Body”’ was factually based on Dr. Walter 
B. Cannon’s book, ‘‘The Wisdom of the 
Body,” and was calculated to show that 
God is working now, as always, in the testi- 
monials of reserve, balance, compensa- 
tion, and defence in the human organ- 
ism. 

Dr. Cabot testified that in the practice 
of medicine he had learned the experience 
of religion, and recommended two things: 
greater confidence in one’s future health 
and capacity to bring things to pass, and a 
different, more vital, idea of God. 

This rare privilege under a master mind 
and personality was a convincing example 
of real worship through scientific instruc- 
tion. 

The officers of the Society for 1935-36 
are as follows: president, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold; vice-presidents, Professor W. Lin- 
wood Chase, Rev. Chester A. Drummond; 
clerk, Mrs. Ethel L. Jordan; treasurer, 
Ralph A. MacGilvra. 

Directors to serve for three years, 1935- 
38: Miss Mary Lawrance, Berkeley, Calif., 
Mrs. Grace E. Mayer-Oakes, Northboro, 
Mass., J. Gilbert Pierce, Weston, Mass., 
Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, Portland, Me., 
Miss Frances W. Wood, Detroit, Mich. 


NORFOLK CHURCH HOLDS 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETI 


The fifth annual meeting of the Fiz 
Unitarian Church of Norfolk, Va., v 
opened by the reading of a letter from TI 
Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the Americ|f) 
Unitarian Association, congratulating tj) 
church on its fifth anniversary. | 


the various organizations in the chure 
The Young People’s Religious Union, tii 
church school, the Alliance and the Juni 
Alliance have done excellent work durii 
the year. The treasurer, Colonel W. 
Howe, reported that all bills were paid al 
that there was a small balance on hand | 
begin the next year. The president t 
ported improvements made on the bui 
ing and an increase in activities. 

The election of officers was as follov 
President, Robert Darden; treasurer, Ce 

James Phillipy) 
Leon Nowitzki 


onel Howe; secretary, 
committee chairmen: 
house; Mrs. C. F. Matthew, music; Ma 


B. P. Chitty, church school; Mrs. Gears 


The minister, Rev. Gerald R. Fity 
Patrick, spoke for a few minutes on tll 
Program of Social Action advanced by tl 
Department of Social Relations ar 
on the Free Church Fellowship, which tl 
Norfolk church recently joined. He sai 
that the past few months indicated | 
splendid future for Unitarianism in Noj 
folk and the surrounding towns. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Rey. E. Burdette Backus is supplyi ii i 


the pulpit of All Souls’ Unitarian Chure}f 
Indianapolis, Ind., in June. 


Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., delivered th 
baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, May 4h) 
and the invocation at the graduation exe} i 
cises of the Posse-Nissen School, held q 
May 29. . 


Rev. Georges S. Cooke of Northampiy 
Mass., sailed Friday, June 7, on the S. 4 
Nomads of the French Line for Havr| 
Mr. Cooke’s destination is Egypt a 
Syria. 
ological trips to beth Palestine and Mes« 
potamia. He will return the last of Augus}: 
to conduct the last of the Summer Unioi| 
Services in which all the Protestar 
churches of Northampton join. 
service, which is always on the first Sundat! 
in September, is held at the Unitaria | 
church. | 


| 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Reports were given by representatives) 


Cason, good works. | ! 
| 


|) 
| 
He plans, however, to take arch H 
wf 
i 


| 
Pil) : 


iH i 
f 


1 


i 
i 


Rey. Bradford E. Gale accepted a cal 


Mass., and began his ministry there of 
June 10. 

Rev. Wayne H. Steele has resigned a 
Keokuk, Iowa, on account of ill health 
The pulpit was supplied during May bf 


extended by the First Church, Sale | 


H. I. 8. Borgford of the Meadville Thea}! 


logical School. 
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Commencement at Pacific School 
Honorary Doctorate to Mr. Caldecott 


The commencement of the Pacific School 
3 the Ministry for the thirty-first year 
as held May 15, with President William 
. Morgan conferring the degrees. The 
raduates were Frank Howard Wells, 
. B., University of California, who com- 
leted the required course and presented 
thesis on ‘‘Diagnosis of Child Personality, 
tudies in Rating as a Technique’; and 
ordon Wright McWhirter, A. B., Uni- 
ersity of California, who presented a 
vesis on “The Expanding Frontier of 
ecularism.’’ The degrees of bachelor of 
1eology were conferred on both. 

The degree of doctor of sacred theology 
as conferred on Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
inister of the First Unitarian Church, 
os Angeles, Calif. 

During the exercises, Rev. Harvey Loy, 
. A. G. O., presided at the organ and 
filliam Edwin Chamberlain sang the solo, 
Light,’ by Stevenson. Prayer was of- 
red by Dr. Horace Westwood, and the 
snediction was pronounced by Dr. Wil- 
am I. Lawrance. 

President Morgan, speaking on “The 
ondition and Needs of the School,” 
ressed the essential continuity and unity 
the Christian religion throughout the 
nturies, and pled for a concrete exempli- 
sation of this unity today. He said: 
“Beyond the immediate purpose of 
hristian, organized religion to cultivate 
ritual ideals in the individual and so- 
ety at large, is the aim of bringing the 
hole of Christendom into a spiritual 
lity, a unity through differences, a unity 
at shall respect historical trends and 
tellectual attitudes in all the groups, but 
thal a real, spiritual unity which will 
inate all the attitudes and affairs of 
en. Such a united movement on the 
rt of Christendom would mean every- 
ing for the civilization of the whole 
orld. 

“This theological school represents this 
eal. We therefore appeal to donors to 
pport us generously; our needs are great. 
1e opportunities on the Pacific Coast are 
ealculable. Liberal ministers of the type 
» are training can render great service 
human souls who cannot find spiritual 
tisfaction elsewhere. We send forth 
r trained men to spiritualize our mechan- 
il age, to give consolation to men in soli- 
de and in society, to deepen ethical 
sals in the political and ethical life—in a 
rd—to make potent the kingdom of 
yd as an inner force in the individual 
d an outer force in human rela- 
ms.” 

Dr. Caldecott delivered the commence- 
mt address on “The Liberal Ministry 
day.” 

“There is a sense in which it can be said 
at the function of the ministry of today 
what it always was—‘the cure of souls,’ ” 
d Dr. Caldecott. “But just as a 


modern physician has the same task as 
those who tried to cure and prevent disease 
two centuries ago, now, however, with a 
different understanding of the nature of 
the body, necessitating different treat- 
ment, so with the physician of the soul. 
Lowell well said, ‘Time makes ancient 
good uncouth.’ Modern discovery of 
facts requires such an interpretation that 
to love God with our whole being is not 
what it formerly was. However, the fact 
that all knowledge is now relative does not 
invalidate the absolute ‘command of 
values over our lives so long as those values 
remain. When they go, they leave because 
other and higher values have entered, 
which in turn have authority over us. 

“If this may be said to be the modern 
interpretation of the love of God, we must 
not forget that ‘the second commandment 
is like unto it; thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ Just what do we mean by ‘the 
kingdom of God’ or the ‘new society’? 
From Isaiah, Plato, Jesus, Sir Thomas 
More, and Kant we have been dreaming of 
a warless world and a just society. Is 
this merely a dream, the eloquent de- 
scription of which keeps good people com- 
ing to church, so that their ministers and 
families can live? Or can we put soul and 
conviction into our hope, in ‘addition 
drawing upon knowledge as a means of 
implementing the neighborly love? 

“‘In these days the liberal minister must 
prepare the mind for the changes that are 
sure to come, so that morale remains; he 
must demand that information be made 
available in terms of his preaching of 
justice, although others more expert in 
those lines must produce the technique 
and method; and above all, he must set 
the example which discerning persons will 
want to follow. 

“The liberal minister must meet the 
needs of the time. It is much more im- 
portant that the minister be engaged in 
the active currents of life as it is lived 
through the week and then relate his ex- 
periences with helpful interpretations, 
than to discourse learnedly on the latest 
exegetical notion concerning the Bible. 
The preparation for the liberal ministry 
must be very different from the past, 
fitting the religious leader by means of 
psychology, history and ethics rather than 
by Greek and Hebrew. 

“But above all the minister must have a 
love for human beings. No knowledge 
can take the place of a ‘passion for souls.’ ” 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, Niles E. Wretman, San Jose, Calif., 
and Dr. Lionel H. Duschak, Berkeley, 
Calif., were re-elected as trustees for five 
years. Among the trustees are Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College, and Professor Stuart Daggett, 
professor of transportation on the Flood 
Foundation, University of California. 


ALBANY CHURCH INSTALLS 
REV. KENNETH C. WALKER 


Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, formerly 
minister of the Liberal Congregational 
Society, Holyoke, Mass., was installed as 
minister of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church, Albany, N. Y., at a special ser- 
vice Sunday afternoon, May 12. Dr. 
Horatio Pollock, president of the board of 
trustees of the church, gave the charge 
to the minister, and Rev. Edwin C. Fairley, 
minister emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing, N. Y., the prayer of in- 
stallation. 

A novel feature of this installation ser- 
vice was the introduction of words of 
greeting from ‘“‘The Allies of the Church.’’ 
Dr. Arthur W. Wright of Albany Medical 
College represented ‘Ministers to the 
Human Body,” Dr. Lloyd H. Ziegler, 
“Ministers to the Human Mind,” and Ben- 
ton S. Hoit, president of the Albany 
Protestant Welfare, Inc., ‘Ministers to 
Social Welfare.”’ Words of welcome were 
also brought from the Albany Ministerial 
Association, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and the New York State Uni- 
versalist Convention. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, general secretary of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
preached the installation sermon. He urged 
the congregation to believe that the time 
had come for liberals to challenge the ma- 
terialism of the age, and to move forward 
to new goals. 

An informal reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker was held in Channing Hall after the 
service, with members of the Women’s 
Alliance officiating. 


THE SPIRIT AT SAN DIEGO 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Diego, Calif., May 
13, the following trustees were elected: 
Dr. Y. Laws, Alfred R. Mitchell, Lester 
D. Brown, and John FE. Boydstun. Officers 
chosen were: president, John H. Ham- 
mond; vice-president, George A. Garrett; 
secretary, Miss Edith B. Wilson; treasurer, 
John T. Cowles; and financial secretary, 
Miss Elsie Hahn. 

Mrs. C. C. Caldwell reported on the 
work of the Alliance, Mrs. Y. Laws on the 
church school and Star King club, the 
young people’s organization, and Miss 
Eleanor Partridge on the adult study class. 

After the business meeting there was a 
program of entertainment in which three 
members of the church school took part, 
Evan Evenoff, Betty Jane Young, and 
John Ball. Alfred R. Mitchell, Arthur L. 
Penhallow, Miss Estelle M. Johnson, and 
Mrs. Helena Whitford Bennett gave ten- 
minute talks on the subject, ‘‘What I 
Think the Unitarian Church Should Do.” 

The minister, Dr. H. B. Bard, congratu- 
lated his parishioners on the splendid way 
they have carried on this year in spite of 
the No. direct 
money were made, but $300 more than 
the budget demanded was subscribed. 


depression. drives for 
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UNITARIAN CHURCHES UNITE 
IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


t a recent meeting of the Third Con- 
gregational Society in Cambridge,’ Mass., 
commonly known as the Harvard Street 
Unitarian Church, it was voted unani- 
mously to accept the invitation of the First 
Church in Cambridge, Unitarian, to join 
with it and to begin holding its church 
services with it on Sunday, June 16. 
The Standing Committee was instructed 
to cooperate with the First Parish to bring 
about “in lawful manner as complete as 
possible a union of the two churches.” 

Thus for the first time since the or- 
ganization of the ‘First Church in Cam- 
bridgeport,”’ completed in 1809, are all of 
the Unitarian forces in Cambridge to be 
united. The proposed merger is con- 
templated because the shift of population, 
loss by removal and death of older members 
have somewhat weakened the Harvard 
Street Church; and because rapid trans- 
portation has unified Cambridge. The 
boundaries of the Cambridgeport Parish 
were originally Charlestown (now Somer- 
ville) on the North, Dana Street on the 
West, and the Charles River on the South. 
With the growth of Cambridge and the 
present facilities of transportation, mem- 
bers of the church are in as easy reach of 
the First Parish Church in Harvard Square 
as are many of the present members of 
the First Parish. 

The Harvard Street Church stands in a 
long and distinguished tradition of re- 
ligious life and of community service. 
It has been served by a noted succession 
of ministers. 

In this church in 1814 the first Unitarian 
Sunday school was established, two years 
before the establishment of a Sunday 
school in the First Parish in Cambridge. 

In 1887 the Lee Street Society and the 
Unitarian Society in East Cambridge were 
united with the First Church in Cambridge- 
port, which at that time took the legal 
name of the Third Congregational Society 
in Cambridge. The proposed merger will 
bring all these traditions, with those of the 
First Parish, into one. 

All the facilities of the First Parish will 
be placed at the service of members of the 
Harvard Street Church. Plans are under 
way for the merger of the church schools 
and other organizations of the churches. 

oS * 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 


It is written that Jones Very, the poet, 
would now and then quietly slip into Con- 
cord for a visit with his friends and then 
just as mysteriously disappear homeward 
bound. 

So Carlyle Summerbell, gifted preacher 
and friend, suddenly appeared from the 
South among his Boston friends the week 
before the May Meetings, and then with 
quite as little warning on May 21 slipped 
out again homeward into the great beyond. 

No one who heard his last words in 
Tremont Temple during the debate on 


the Program of Social Action, who saw his 
face radiant with smiles though in the 
midst of making a vigorous protest against 
what he considered wrong, can soon forget 
the dramatic setting of his death, with 
applause for his brave words still resound- 
ing in the hall. 

His last words, printed in The Register 
of May 30, are well worth recalling. 

That was characteristic of Carlyle 
Summerbell: a certain directness and 
honesty of spirit; a genuine love of people; 
a concern for justice and fair play; a daring 
courage to speak his word effectively. 
Even “I thank you” at the close was not 
the usual empty conventional phrase. It 
was the genuine expression of gratitude for 
the chance among friénds of other minds 
to set forth his own. 

“Summerbell, what did you do yester- 
day?’’ (the Sunday before he died). 

“Oh, I had a grand time. I preached.” 

“Where?” 

“On the Common (the Boston Common). 
A man without a message was haranguing 
a crowd. Toward the end I threw in a 
remark. When he got off his box, I got on.”’ 

“What did you preach about?”’ 

“Religion.”” He was enthused now. 
“For two hours we talked about what re- 
ligion is and what it concerns itself with. 
A crowd of 200 quickly gathered. Some- 
times they talked. We had a great time.” 

It is written, ‘“And the people heard 
him gladly.” 

Quickly, at the news of his death, Felix 
Cannella of Tampa, Fla., characterized 
him as ‘‘a man of the highest attainment 
both spiritually and intellectually, a wise 
counsellor and friend, having a profound 
understanding of human nature, with a 
strong desire to aid and serve humanity— 
a scholarly man—an original thinker— 
an excellent citizen—what a joy to have 
had him in our midst!”’ 

Dr. Summerbell was the fourth in line 
of ministers in the Christian denomination, 
born sixty-three years ago in Springboro, 
Pa., where his father was minister. Phila- 
delphia public schools, Bucknell Academy 
and University gave him his academic 
education. In 1897 he was called to be 
president of Paimer College, then in Iowa, 
which institution later honored him with 
its doctor’s degree. For many years he 
ministered to Christian churches in New 
Jersey, Iowa, Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire. After his service in 
France as chaplain, he became minister of 
the Unitarian church in Keokuk, Iowa, en- 
tering our fellowship in 1923. Later he 
served the Unitarian church in Roslindale, 
Mass., and, driven to warmer climate by 
his failing heart, the Unitarian church in 
Tampa, Fla. 

Sought by Protestant and Catholic 
forums for debate, he championed causes 
in which he believed. He wrote constantly 
for The Register, Unity and the daily 
press. In religious and social matters he 
exercised a missionary spirit. He had a 


genius for friendship. As a preacher |p 
interested and held people. A rare sp ij 
has left us—a man yearning, lovi 


are treasured by hosts of acquaintances. Hl 
Dr. Summerbell is survived by Mj 
Susanna Kerr Summerbell, a son, Profesg 
Robert K. Summerbell of Evanston, I] 
and two daughters, Mrs. Kent L. Pelle} 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Mrs. John | i 
Blake of Newton, Mass. 
Charles P. Wellman Hy 


At the funeral service held on May 4 
Dr. George F. Patterson said: 
“That I should speak adequatela | | 
thee, my friend, makes me acutely awa 
of the utter poverty of any language wit } 
the scope of my narrow gifts. 
“Human freedom, human enlighte 
ment, human happiness, were ever t 
concerns. Thou wert peculiarly alive | 
all sorts and conditions of men. The m4 
who had need of thee was ever thy neil 
bor. Religion to thee was a radiant thi y 
a thing that bound men not only to Gd 
but to each other. 
“Selfishness had no place in thee. N& 
rowness and bigotry were far from the 
To thee every man’s way to God was holl 
Conscious of mighty spiritual unities thi} 
overarched and underlay the greatest | 
intellectual differences, thy soul knew t:. 
Pentecostal language. No man ever lovs 
his church more or was more faithful to } 
than thou. And yet, instead of maki 
for narrowness and bigotry with thee, | 
made for breadth and sympathy. Zealo 
without being a zealot, deeply religio 
but not pious, entertaining firm con 
tions yet with a hospitable mind and hea 
thou hast indeed fought the good fight 
run the race, kept the faith, finished t 
course, passing beyond the earthly go 
with the applause of those whom thou did 
love and who loved thee in thine ears.” | 
* * 
HELEN BROOKE HERFORD 
The death of Miss Helen Herford at hill 
home in London, on May 26, brings sadnei#}}y 
to Unitarians throughout the worlifl 
During Dr. Herford’s ministry at the A} 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mast 
(1882-1892), and at Hampstead, she wif 
her father’s secretary. When she beca | 
president of the British League there was} ; 
great outpouring of affection and gifts fal 
her splendid services as organizer and sed} 
retary for twenty-one years. / 
Miss Herford was secretary of the In}! 
ternational Union from its organizatioil| 
in 1910 till last summer. She was one df! 
the first Guardians of the poor at Hamypilt 
stead. But perhaps her greatest work we 
in starting the International Correspona}) 
ence Bureau, during the war, that peopif} 
might hear of their relatives, lost or inf 
terned in other countries. Few knew df 
the aching hearts that were comforted bill} 
the tireless work of Miss Herford and hal 
associates in Europe. 
Martha Everett St. John. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


arnest Caidecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. She was formerly 
secretary of the Publicity Department 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Charles Graves is minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Payson Miller is editor of The News 
Letter of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, and is minister of the First 
Parish, Wayland, Mass. 


Walter S. Ryder is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Flint, Mich. 


5. Cleonice Warren is a member of the 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian), 
Petersham, Mass. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

BY TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, at 
ts annual business meeting, May 20 of 
Anniversary Week in Boston, Mass., voted 
(0 authorize Rev. William H. Gysan, 
secretary of the Joint Student Committee 
and secretary of the Society, to prepare a 
study pamphlet on the beverage and al- 
7ohol question, especially for the use of 
young people’s groups. 

An educational program prepared by Dr. 
Shristopher R. Eliot, a director of the 
Society, was adopted, and it will be sent 
0 all Unitarian churches as a recommended 
eemperance program for 1935-38. 

The following officers and directors were 
lected: President, Miss Frances G. Curtis; 
rice-president, Mrs. William H. Brown; 
reasurer, Henry R. Scott; secretary, Rev. 
William H. Gysan; directors: Rev. Harold 
q. Arnold, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Dr. William G. 
Hliot, Jr., Rev. James A. Fairley, Milton T. 
Zarvin, Rey. Forrester Macdonald, Pro- 
essor John M. Ratcliff, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, Mrs. 
‘lizabeth Tilton, Rev. Charles P. Well- 
nan, Mrs. George Whiting, Rev. Waitstill 
1. Sharp, Robert Needham. 


* * 


MEETING OF THE RETREAT, INC. 


Among the many meetings of Anni- 
rersary Week, the Public Meeting of 
“he Retreat, Inc., attracted a group of 
nterested friends to King’s Chapel on 
Monday afternoon, May 20. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins, president of The 
tetreat, Inc., presided, and in introducing 
he speakers took occasion to give certain 
acts as to the use of Senexet since its 
pening. In three years the House has 
een visited by 1,427 persons, representing 

great variety of groups—ministers, 


young people, women, girl textile workers, 
divinity students, and laymen. The presi- 
dent expressed his opinion that such ac- 
tivity proves that Senexet has passed the 
experimental stage and has become a 
recognized institution in the fellowship. 
He pointed out the need of material sup- 
port and suggested the possibility of find- 
ing groups or individuals who might as- 
sume the responsibility for a month’s 
maintenance—about $200—until a per- 
manent maintenance fund can be set up. 

The first speaker, Rev. James Luther 
Adams of Wellesley Hills, Mass., spoke of 
the rather specialized use which has been 
made of Senexet by a group of ministers 
who have gone there from time to time for 
joint study. ‘Our feeling is,’’ he said, 
“that Senexet is a place to regain per- 
spective and to come to a common under- 
standing and devise practical action. We 
attempt to arrive at some common point 
of view so that religious work in our 
parishes may become richer and more ef- 
fective.” : 

Dr. John van Schaick, editor of The 
Christian Leader, spoke what he called a 
simple word of gratitude on behalf of 
twenty or thirty Universalist ministers. 
“We go into Retreat,’”’ he said, ‘‘not only 
to rest but to release the strength already 
in us which we have forgotten in the rush 
and hurry of our lives.” 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, was the last 
speaker. He felt that it is difficult to de- 
scribe Senexet, that its atmosphere and 
spirit must be experienced at first hand. 
He spoke as one who has conducted several 
Retreats but has never attended one, and 
suggested that there might be a rule re- 
quiring those who conduct Retreats to 
attend them also. He gave a word picture 
of the place and a heart-felt appreciation 
of its value. ‘‘The presiding genius of the 
House puts you at once at your best. The 
heart of the whole place is the little Chapel, 
one end of the living room partitioned off 
as a place of worship.” 

He closed with the suggestion that the 
term Retreat is not entirely a happy one, 
but that a visit to Senexet is rather a pil- 
grimage, “not a withdrawing to the base 
camp at the rear, but a pushing on ahead 
into new unexplored territory, not a vaca- 
tion from the serious work of life but 
preparation for it.” 


MINNESOTA YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Minnesota Federation of Liberal 
Young People will hold its twelfth annual 
summer institute at Hanska, Minn., June 
14-17. Visiting speakers will be Rev. 
Stewart Carter of London, England; Pro- 
fessor Castell of the chair of philosophy, 
University of Minnesota; and Rev. Robert 
S. Hoagland, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Jamestown, N. Y. Hill 
Top Talks will be given by Rev. Frederick 
May Eliot of St. Paul, Rev. John Flint 
of Underwood, and Mr. Hoagland. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schooi 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.80 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED: — PARISH ASSISTANT in Greater 
Bostov church, with experience in religious educa- 
tion and secretarial work. Age 25-45. Salary, $1,000. 
Write Register C-762. 

To Rent this summer. Price nominal, 3-room 
camp near woods, hiils anda Mt. Moosilauke river, 
Warren, N. H. Address: Unitarian Parsonage, 
Saco, Me. 


~ PULPIT«»© CHOIR GOWNS =~ 

Workmanship unexcelled ; 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Bsaston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


ALLIANCE CONFERENCES REPORT 

A report of the Alliance Departmental 
Conferences will appear in The Register 
of June 20. 
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Pleasantries 


“T want a shave,” said the disgruntled 
Sergeant as he climbed into the barber’s 
chair. ‘‘No haircut, no shampoo, no rum, 
witchhazel, hair-tonic, hot towels or face- 
massage. I don’t want the manicurist to 
hold my hand, nor the bootblack to handle 
my feet. I don’t want to be brushed off, 
and I’ll put on my coat myself. I just 
want a plain shave, with no trimmings. 
Understand that?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the barber quietly. 
“Tather, sir?’—Army and Navy Journal. 
* * 

Dear Old Lady: “‘I’m told that A. E. F. 
officers were not permitted to mingle 
socially with the rank and file. Is that 
true?” 

Former Doughboy: ‘‘Don’t quote me, 
lady, but when I was in France, I always 
thought General Pershing was a bit aloof!”’ 
—Foreign Service, V. F. W. 

The hawker had just been moved on 
by the policeman, and was cross about it. 
““Garn, who wouldn’t be a policeman?” he 
taunted. ‘‘Nothing to do but stand still 
doing nothing, while he walks around 
listening for anything he can _ see.’”’— 
Pearson’s Weekly (London.) 

‘Jones is a first-rate fellow if you know 
how to take him.” 

“Maybe he is; but hang those people 
who need to be accompanied by directions, 
like a bottle of patent medicine.”—Evxz- 
change. 

* * 

‘Jessie, I have told you again and again 
not to speak when older persons are talk- 
ing, but wait until they stop.” 

“ve tried that, mummy, but they never 
do stop.” —Illinois Guardsman. 

Beggar: “Have you got enough money 
for a cup 0’ coffee?” 

Student: “Oh, I'll manage somehow, 
thank you.’’—Punch Boul. 

A phonograph blared a jazz tune as the 
King of Siam announced his abdication. 
Well, he can always say he was driven to it. 
—Charleston Mail. 

In conservative goldfish circles the 
saying must now be: ‘‘No more privacy 
than the Dionne quints.’”’— Norfolk Vir- | 
ginia-Pilot. 

It is said the average American family 
pays the doctor $75 a year. This will be 
real news to the doctor.— Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch. 


It has often been asked what does this 
nation stand for, and the question is easy— | 
too much.—florida Times- Union. 


* * 


i\ 
A budget is a method of worrying be- 
fore you spend instead of afterwards.— | 


Arcanum Bulletin. 


DIRECTOR® 


Of Religéous, Educational, Social and Charitable Orgam:zations which | 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-bocks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil] and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates. with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing ee 


The Register 


LEASE enter my subscription at youn 


To New Friends Pratroisetary Rate of 5 


dollar. 


A FULL YEAR FOR 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry a 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to th) 
School’s own curriculum a wid! 
variety of subjects. For info 
tion address : 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 

Chicago 


First Shoals Convention | 
of the Laymen’s League | 


Saturday and Sunday, July 6 and 7, on Star Islana 
immediately preceding the Institute of Religiou: 
Education, for consideration of chapter problem:jf 
recruiting young men, utilizing talents of pe | 
ioners for lay church work, etc. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1234 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to 
day. $3.00 per year. 
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months for one 
I enclose check or currency) 
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